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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

A Roman Frontier Post and its People: the Fort of Newstead in 
the Parish of Melrose. By James Curle, F. S. A. Scot., F.S.A. 
(Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons. 191 1. Pp. xix, 431.) 

Mr. James Curle, distinguished already for his brilliant conduct of 
the excavations at Newstead, 1905-1910, has now produced an altogether 
splendid volume on the subject. It is not necessary to comment on the 
excavations themselves which have drawn so old a secret from the 
romantic ground of Melrose and Eildon. The book fully justifies the 
labor and money spent. Everywhere (e. g., p. 105) peeps out the cun- 
ning of the experienced excavator as well as the all-round equipment of 
antiquarian and ethnologist. 

His method is intensive and extensive at once. Every item is minutely 
scanned and its importance in any direction seized and fully dis- 
cussed; at the same time the author is always making use (e. g., p. 168) 
of his really immense information on the German Limes, the African 
and Asiatic forts, the Roman military system in general, the history of 
the ancient pottery industry, the Roman and Celtic economic life, medie- 
val documents, etc., to make his book a monument of comparative study. 
It is a glorified form of report. Constantly he " paulo maiora canit ". 
He provides even the general reader with a plain account profusely illus- 
trated of a chapter in Roman camp-life, interesting in its individuality. 
His intimate acquaintance with museums at home and abroad and with 
museum work perhaps contributes to the orderliness and lucid complete- 
ness of the book. The co-operation of experts in geology, botany, zool- 
ogy, anatomy, and numismatics has been utilized. Mr. Curie is imbued 
with strict historical and scientific principles, not captured by the Sirens 
which lure men to rebuild lost plays of Sophocles or restore inscriptions 
from a few doubtful letters. His bock is an example in sane and orderly 
method. 

Chapter 1. treats of the site of the fort on the Tweed and of the great 
legionary camp, probably Agricolan, traces of which were found ad- 
joining the fort. In chapters n.-v. the fort itself, its walls, ditches, 
buildings, drains, and streets are discussed. As to size, it is the largest 
Roman fort yet excavated in Scotland and ranks like some German 
castella between the cohortian and the legionary. It seems to have been 
made over two or three times and held in four or five occupations or 
periods of occupation ; the writer is not particularly clear on this point. 
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Chapter vi. takes up the Annexes, the west one containing the Bath 
which Mr. Curie describes in a fashion entertaining to the most general 
reader. The Newstead Bath was unique in being surrounded by a ram- 
part apparently for defense, a testimony to the perils besetting contin- 
ually this advanced outpost. Chapters vii.-xvi. tell of the contents of 
the numerous pits or wells, about 130 altogether, filled with rubbish and 
articles hurriedly hidden, almost all of them in the Annexes. In these 
a black mould seems to have acted as a preservative to leather and basket- 
work and the glaze of fine pottery, and the brass retains its golden hue. 
Skulls and shoes prove the presence of women and children in the 
Annexes. The finds of armor are second only to those of Carnuntum 
in number, rarity, and importance. 

On page 169 there is an interesting detail study in the evolution of 
dress. The discussion of the beautiful visor-helmets and their use is 
lucid and convincing. But perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
work is the study of the pottery. Some exquisite specimens of terra 
sigillata are shown in their color. Glass was used for the windows and 
vessels of the fortress. In brief space it is difficult to convey an impres- 
sion of the whole rich find and of Mr. Curie's lucid and modest 
exposition. Chapter xvn. sums up cautiously the probable history of 
" Trimontium ". 

Not only the learned author, but the publishers and the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under whose auspices the excavations have been 
carried to success, are to be congratulated on this massive and unrivalled 
book. Perhaps to the 1300 plans and plates might have been added 
a good map of Roman Britain for ready reference to places like Ardoch 
and Inchtuthill by the general student of classical history, who no less 
than the specialist in British antiquities may be attracted by such a 
work. The index is good. 

W. F. Tamblyn. 



BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of Scotland, 
A.D. 1153-1214. Collected, with notes and an index, by Sir 
Archibald Campbell Lawrie, LL.D. (Glasgow: James Mac- 
Lehose and Sons. 1910. Pp. xxxvi, 459.) 

So meagre is the material for Scottish history before 1286 that it 
would seem almost hopeless to provide anything like Jahrbucher for 
that period. Still Lord Hailes did something of the sort, and quite re- 
cently Mr. Anderson has dealt with the period from 500 to 1286. Now 
Sir Archibald Lawrie, whose Early Scottish Charters the Review noticed 
not long ago, offers a series of extracts covering sixty-odd years and 
two reigns only. The work has been patiently and carefully done, but 
the result, in proportion to the labor and pains that have gone to pro- 
duce it, must be regarded as rather disappointing. The only contem- 



